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Declaration of the Rights of the Child 


Charter of the International Union for Child Welfare 


Proclaimed in 19238, revised in 1948. 


By the present Declaration of the Rights of the Child, com- 
monly known as the “ Declaration of Geneva”, men and women 
of all nations, recognising that Mankind owes to the Child the 
best that it has to give, declare and accept it as their duly to meet 
this obligation in all respects: 


a 


i. 


Il. 


IV. 


VI. 


VII. 





THE CHILD must be protected beyond and above 
all considerations of race, nationality or creed. 


THE CHILD must be cared for with due respect 
for the family as an entity. 


THE CHILD must be given the means requisite 
for its normal development, materially, morally 
and spiritually. 


THE CHILD that is hungry must be fed ; the child 
that is sick must be nursed; the child that is 
physically or mentally handicapped must be 
helped; the maladjusted child must be re- 
educated; the orphan and the waif must be 
sheltered and succoured. 


THE CHILD must be the first to receive relief 
in times of distress. 


THE CHILD must enjoy the full benefits provided 
by social welfare and social security schemes ; 
the child must receive a training which will 
enable it, at the right time, to earn a livelihood, 
and must be protected against every form of 
exploitation. 


THE CHILD must be brought up in the conscious- 
ness that its talents must be devoted to the 
service of its fellowmen. 














Child Welfare 
in the Scandinavian Countries 


Editorial 


At the Eighth Session of the 1ucw Advisory Committee on 
Delinquent and Socially Maladjusted Children which was held 
at Sigtuna, Sweden, in August 1959, many of the members and 
guests showed a keen interest in the general child welfare ser- 
vices in Sweden and in the other Northern countries. The 
variety of questions posed at that time encouraged us to obtain 
up-to-date material on those services, and we feel it would 
be of value—and interest—to our readers if we make this 
material available to them. 

For this number, we are indebted to Mr. Holger Horsten 
(Director of Child and Youth Welfare, Copenhagen) and his 
colleagues who supplied the material on child welfare in Den- 
mark; and to Mr. Ahti Hailuoto for the information on the 
services in- Finland. 

In the following number (No. 1, 1960) will be found articles 
on the child welfare services in Norway and Sweden. 

We apologize to our readers for the delay in printing these 
two numbers, due to undue pressure of work and shortage of 
personnel in the rucw Secretariat. 





A Survey of Danish Child and Youth Welfare 


by the Danish Directorate of Child 
and Youth Welfare Services 


As is the case in the other Northern countries, Danish 
Child and Youth Welfare is based on the principle that all 
decisions concerning admission to public care and discharge 
from such are made in the first instance by locally organized 
and, if indirectly, democratically elected bodies, the child 
welfare committees. Juvenile courts are thus unknown in 
Denmark, where incidentally all offences committed by children 
under 15 years of age are exempt from punishment; the child 
welfare committees are not obliged to the same extent as is 
a court to take account of any criminal acts committed by the 
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child, but may within the framework of the Act base their 
decisions on a consideration of what is best for the child in 
each particular case, and may therefore intervene, even though 
the maladjustment of the child has not manifested itself in 
criminal acts. All things considered, however, it is in the form 
rather than in the nature and objectives of the care that the 
child welfare committees differ from the juvenile courts known 
in other countries ; besides, institutional placing undertaken or 
maintained against the wish of the parents (or the young person) 
may be brought before the ordinary courts. 

The rules governing Danish Child and Youth Welfare are 
to be found in Part II of the National Assistance Act of 20 May 
1933, as last amended in 1958. 

The latest amendment of the Act is based on two reports 
prepared by a Committee of Experts set up in 1953 by the 
Ministry of Labour and Social Affairs, which inter alia had 
been responsible for making recommendations in the light of 
the experience gained since 1933 concerning the necessary 
amendments to the Act. 

The principal view underlying the amendments is that the 
activities of the child and youth welfare services should, as 
far as possible, have the character of an offer to the parents 
of assistance in bringing up their children, and that their 
objectives are best obtained through the closest possible 
cooperation between the child and youth welfare authorities 
and the parents. The new Act also contains provisions on the 
administration of the services and on examination by the courts 
of the compulsory measures that may be taken by the services ; 
in addition, provision has been made for extended support for 
after-care measures for present and former child welfare services 
clientéle. At the same time, preventive care has been de- 
veloped through the introduction of rules on subsidies towards 
the running of child guidance clinics. 

The child and youth welfare services include: 1) Super- 
vision of children. 2) Preventive measures. 3) Education and 
maintenance of children outside their natural homes. 


I. Administration of Child and Youth Welfare Services 


The administration in the field of child and youth welfare 
services, as mentioned above, is assigned to the local authorities. 
Each local government elects a Child Welfare Committee com- 
posed of a minimum of 5 and a maximum of 7 members, chosen 
from circles supposed to have a reasonable knowledge of and 
interest in child and youth care. At least one member of the 
Social Welfare Committee of the local government concerned— 
consisting of members of the local council—must be elected 
to the child and youth welfare committee, and for each member 
a substitute is appointed. 
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Under the National Assistance Act, the child welfare 
committee shall : 


1) exercise supervision of certain groups of children, including 
the granting of permission to bring up foster children 
(chap. II) ; 


2) decide on the taking of preventive measures in individual 
cases (chap. III) ; 

3) decide on the placing of a child outside his natural home, 
due either to the behaviour of the child himself or the 
conditions of the home, under section 130, subsection 1, 
and section 131 of the National Assistance Act (chap. IV) ; 


4) arrange for the placing of children who have no one to 
provide for them and in cases where their parents or other 
guardians fail to provide properly for them and therefore 
request help to that effect, cf. section 130, subsection 2, 
the National Assistance Act (chap. IV); 


5) undertake the care of children who have been removed 
from their natural homes under section 130, subsections 1 
and 2, and section 131 of the National Assistance Act 
(chap. IV); 

6) undertake the supervision of educational homes and day- 
care centres for children within the area (chaps. III and IV) ; 


7) attend to and, where required, take part in examination 
of children and young persons by the courts or the police ; 
and 


8) in cooperation with other child and youth agencies within 
the local area, give consideration to the living conditions 
of the children and young people. 


The overall supervision of child and youth welfare services 
is assigned to the National Board of Child and Youth Welfare 
and to the Directorate of Child and Youth Welfare Services. 

The main function of the National Board is to be the court 
of appeal for decisions made by the child welfare committees 
on the placing of children and young persons outside their 
natural homes. Further, the National Board can decide on 
the placing of a child outside his natural home under section 131, 
i.e. In cases where a child welfare committee refuses to accept 
care, and the National Board also has the right to instruct a 
child welfare committee to accept the care of a child under 
section 130, subsections 1 and 2, if it has come to the know- 
ledge of the Board that the functions of a committee are not 
properly discharged. 

The Director of Child and Youth Welfare Services has the 
overall general supervision of the application of child welfare 
measures, assisted by seven educational inspectors. The 
Director shall arrange for the inspection of the approved 


9 . 
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educational homes at least twice a year, of the day-care centres 
for children normally twice a year, and in addition, as often 
as is considered necessary, the individual foster homes, etc. 
Any child is allowed, when the director or his assisting inspectors 
visit a home, to make complaints or to ask for advice. Great 
importance is attached to the supervisory work of the Director, 
the aim of which is to ascertain that the standard of the institu- 
tions is adequate and warrantable, in particular that the 
children’s outfit—clothes, bed-linen, etc.—is in a satisfactory 
condition, that the children are well cared for, that their state 
of health is normal, that they are given an adequate and whole- 
some diet, that their instruction, leisure-time activities and 
physical training correspond to that of other children, and 
that the environment and the spiritual atmosphere of the 
institution are as in good Danish homes. 

Since 1951, the Director is authorized also to supervise 
summer camps, convalescent homes for children and similar 
institutions as well as day-care centres, even if they are not 
approved, or their establishment or operation is not subject 
to special permission. 

In addition to the educational supervision, the Director 
exercises supervision of the running costs and accounts of 
the educational homes and of day-care centres for children. 
The Director takes part in the preparation of budgets, controls 
running costs and accounts, gives advice on the spot in the 
course of the financial year, and makes a critical review of the 
accounts. 

The Director also makes recommendations to the Ministry 
of Social Affairs concerning approval of the educational homes 
or day-care centres, and on payment and allocation of public 
subsidies, and he is in many cases authorized to grant recogni- 
tion. In a large number of cases, the prior consent of the 
Director is required for placing a child in an educational home, 
i.e. in school and juvenile homes, in homes for maladjusted 
children, in apprentices’ homes and in homes for mentally 
retarded children. In educational homes established or run 
by the State, admission is also subject to the prior consent of 
the Director. 

The supreme administrative supervision of child welfare 
services is entrusted to the Ministry of Social Affairs ; likewise, 
all problems of general interpretation are submitted to the 
Ministry, which further commands several grants for the 
establishment and improvement of child welfare institutions, 
and for payment of supplementary working subsidies in addi- 
tion to the normal subsidies to private child and youth welfare 
institutions. 

It is incumbent on a Board, set up in 1958 under the 
chairmanship of the Director, to make recommendations to 
the Ministry about such grants and concerning other problems 
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of an economic nature, and the Board is in certain cases author- 
ized by the Ministry to make decisions. In 1958 another Board 
was established—also under the chairmanship of the Director— 
which shall submit statements on educational matters concern- 
ing child and youth welfare including preparation of policy 
governing the future development and improvement of child 
and youth welfare. 


II. Supervision of Children 


The general supervision of children covers various groups 
of children who are known to be particularly exposed to danger, 
i.e. children who are public wards or who are living under 
such conditions that the public authorities have considered it 
appropriate to submit them to supervision. The supervision 
includes : 


1) children under 14 years of age who are boarded out per- 
manently or by the day for payment ; 


2) illegitimate children up to their seventh year ; 


3) children towards whose maintenance the public authorities 
pay a contribution under the rules governing advance 
payment of maintenance contributions. 


These groups of children come under supervision by the 
child welfare committees ; if warranted by the circumstances 
of each particular case, the committee may however exempt 
them from supervision, e.g. where illegitimate children are 
living under good conditions, or where the conditions of children 
boarded out in private families or in day care are found to 
be satisfactory, and the receiving of the child is not supposed 
to have been made for purposes of profit. 

In addition to the cases where supervision is compulsory, 
there are others where supervision may be exercised, if required, 
having regard to the welfare of the child, viz .— 


1) children under 14 years of age boarded out without pay- 
ment ; 


2) adoptive children under 14 years of age, if the adoptive 
parents have received or receive payment for the adoption, 
including maintenance contribution ; 

illegitimate children up to their completed 14th year; 

4) children under 18 years of age who, outside institutions, 
are living with parents in receipt of continuous public 
assistance or poor relief. In such cases, supervision may 
be extended for up to three months after the cessation of 
the last payment of assistance. 


Under the National Assistance Act, a permit is required 
before a child under 14 years of age can be received by foster 


A 
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parents, irrespective of whether or not a payment is made. 
A similar permit is required for assuming the care of a child 
in the day-time for payment. The permit is usually granted 
only to married couples living together who have no more 
than three children under 14 at home. As a rule, no more 
than one child under twelve months should be placed in the 
same foster home, and no more than two children in the same 
home, unless they are brothers and sisters. Single women may 
obtain permission to receive girls and, as an exception, boys— 
mostly infants. Permission to take foster children may be 
granted to single men only under quite special circumstances, 
and should not as a rule be granted to persons above the age 
of 55. The foster home is inspected before the permit is given, 
and a health certificate must be produced stating that neither 
the foster parents, members of their household nor the foster 
child are ill or present any symptoms of infectious tuberculosis 
or other infectious diseases. 


III. Preventive Measures 


The rules relating to preventive measures of the National 
Assistance Act are based on the argument that it is natural 
for a child to be brought up in his own home, and that removal 
of a child should take place only as a final resort, when circum- 
stances, relating either to the parents or the child, make it 
impossible for the child to remain in his own home, and where 
it is not feasible to redress the situation through measures of 
relief. 

The preventive measures provided for in the National 
Assistance Act aim, on the one hand, at extending moral and 
sometimes also financial support and, on the other hand, at 
establishing day-care centres for children. 

The means made available to the child and youth welfare 
committee are : warning, appointment of a supervising guardian, 
and appeals or advice, or directives, if appropriate. 

A warning may be issued both to the child and to the 
parents; it means that the child together with his parents, 
or the parents alone if they are responsible for the situation, 
must appear before the child welfare committee, who in solemn 
terms warn and admonish the child or the parents and ex- 
postulate with them for their objectionable conduct. 

Where a supervising guardian is appointed, the child is 
submitted to supervision under rules similar to those of ordinary 
child supervision ; in this case, however, the supervision goes 
deeper. Visits from the guardian are most frequent, and he 
or she keeps an eye on all that concerns the child at home, 
at school or elsewhere. 

The issuing of directives (as well as recommendations and 
advice) means that the committee gives the parents instructions 
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regarding the child’s well-being, education, training or work, 
e.g. that the child must attend a day-care centre, a créche, 
nursery school, leisure-time centre, club or the like. If these 
directives put the parents to special expenses, e.g. the cost 
of keeping the child in a nursery school, or the like, the com- 
mittee may, in cases of need, pay this cost. In this connection 
it may be mentioned that the National Assistance Act provides 
detailed regulations for the establishment of day-care centres 
for children. In addition to these means, the committee may, 
with the consent of the parents, submit the child to out-patient 
examination in a psychiatric or child guidance clinic, and 
provide the necessary treatment, if appropriate. 

It is also possible for a municipality to give financial aid 
to a family to meet temporary difficulties, if by such aid the 
placing of a child outside his natural home can be avoided. 

The day-care centres for children may be divided into four 
groups, viz.— 


1. créches for children up to two or three years of age ; 


2. nursery schools for pre-school children, i.e. from three to 
seven years of age; 


3. leisure-time centres for children of school age, including 
all-day schools; and 


4. youth clubs for children above school-age, i.e. from fourteen 
years of age. 


Before being allowed to admit children referred to them 
by the local child welfare committees, and in order to qualify 
for public subsidies, these institutions must have public re- 
cognition, under section 126 of the National Assistance Act, 
from the Ministry of Social Affairs on the recommendation of 
the Director of Child and Youth Welfare Services, who in 
certain cases is authorized to give recognition himself. Re- 
cognition is given only to institutions which are open to children 
at least four hours a day on all week-days all the year round 
except for a reasonable period of vacation (exemption granted 
for the institutions mentioned under 3. and 4. and which 
exclusively, or at least primarily, receive children of less well- 
to-do parents). 

These institutions receive a State subsidy amounting to 
40 per cent of their running costs—as far as the leisure-time 
centres and clubs are concerned, however, the subsidy covers 
45 per cent—whereas the local authority of the area in which 
the institution is situated pays a subsidy of 30 per cent, or 
35 per cent respectively. The remaining part of the running 
costs is covered by payment from parents or from funds belong- 
ing to the institution or derived from other sources, i.e. gifts 
or subscriptions. 
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Recognition for a smaller State subsidy (one-half of the 
normal subsidy) may be given to nursery schools which do not 
primarily receive children of less well-to-do parents, provided 
that they undertake to receive such children too for a payment 
not exceeding two-thirds of the charge fixed for children of 
better-off parents. A number of half-day nursery schools have 
been approved under this special regulation. 

Expenses connected with the establishment of new institu- 
tions or arising from the improvement of existing ones are— 
in cases where the institution is the owner of the building— 
generally covered by mortgage loans and by loans under the 
General Building Aid Act up to a total of 94 per cent of the 
expenses. Of the remaining six per cent, 70 per cent are, 
under the National Assistance Act, defrayed by the State and 
the municipality with 35 per cent from each, whereas the 
remaining 30 per cent should be met by the institution itself. 
The total expenses connected with the equipment of institu- 
tions in their own buildings, and in rented premises as well, 
are covered by the State and the municipality, with 35 per 
cent from each, the remaining 30 per cent being defrayed by 
the institution itself. 

Some of the day-care centres have been established by the 
individual local authorities all over the country, but the majority 
have been established as independent institutions, it being 
deemed desirable that there should be complete separation 
between the economy of the principal and that of the institu- 
tion, so as to ensure that regard to the principal’s own economy 
will not affect the arrangements made for the running of the 
institution. Such a separation will guarantee that the principal 
of a day-care centre will no longer be able to earn an income 
in excess of that normally approved—which is considered un- 
reasonable, in view of the specifically social character of the 
work—the finances being chiefly based on public subsidies. 
These risks apply in particular to the large institutions. 

An amendment to the National Assistance Act, passed in 
1951, therefore prohibits the establishment of large day-care 
centres for children—i.e. institutions intended to receive 
24 children or more—as institutions owned by the principal. 
In the future such institutions may be established only as 
independent institutions or by local authorities or approved 
child welfare associations. Any existing large institutions 
which are now run by the principal shall gradually pass over 
to one of the forms of operation referred to above, unless the 
Ministry of Social Affairs grants exemption. Subsidies for 
the transformation of institutions into independent. institu- 
tions may, if necessary, be paid from a special appropriation 
fund. 

Furthermore, in 1958, it was provided that those day- 
care centres which do not receive any State subsidy should 
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also be subject to the permission of the Child Welfare Directorate 
for their running when they receive children under 14 years 
of age for payment in such a way as to constitute actual day- 
care. 

The increase in recognized institutions for preventive child 
care is shown by the table below : 











Preventive 
Nursery Leisure-time institutions 

Créches schools centres total 
Num- Accom- Num- Accom- Num- Accom- Num- Accom- 
ber moda-__ ber moda- ber moda- ber moda- 
inst. tion inst. tion inst. lion inst. tion 





March 31 1951 94 3,186 467 22,380 112 6,530 673 32,096 
és 953 104 3,720 507 24,420 128 7,187 739 935,327 
1955 112 4,007 542 25,770 132 7,440 786 37,217 

1957 116 4,075 557 26,478 140 7,908 813 38,461 

1958 118 4,143 568 26,989 150 8,286 836 39,418 

1959 120 4,198 573 27,161 148 8,207 841 39,566 





In recent years many youth clubs, etc., have also been 
set up, cf. below. 


Approved youth clubs, etc. Number 
of institutions 

Mareh SO) RB ss. ac ei eG Rep ians 51 
5 (eos etnias ahh, Ohi aes 72 
rs T GRO Stars ere) ae aa 115 
5 * tating sheen tats eis 155 
Rae) ws be aOR Rootes 169 

OOP vg. i luts ey Sere seh 192 


It should be noted that these institutions are not bound 
to receive any specific number of children. 

As will be seen, the number of approved institutions for 
preventive child care is steadily increasing. 

In all créches and nursery schools the children are subject 
to regular health inspection, and in some nursery schools to 
dental inspection. 

Wherever possible, the nursery schools have a playground 
for outdoor activities, and in some cases the play area is divided 
to provide a junk playground. Stress is laid on the provision 
of constructive activities, corresponding to the creative and 
experimenting urge in children. The creative work is of a 
very varied character, such as paper and material cutting, 
work with clay and wood, drawing, painting and pasting. 
The institutions are also equipped with a children’s library 
with a collection of books chosen to meet the tastes of different 
age-groups. 
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In the leisure-time centres, the boys are occupied with wood- 
work, metal, horn and bone-work, etc., and the girls, for instance, 
with needlework, basketwork and knitting as well. Besides, the 
children may prepare their lessons under expert guidance. 

In the youth clubs, hobby activities as mentioned above 
play an important part. The children also have the opportun- 
ity of playing games such as billiards, bob, table-tennis and 
chess. All sorts of entertainments are arranged, such as film 
shows, amateur theatricals, record-playing and dancing. In 
some clubs, lectures are occasionally given, and a few clubs 
have orchestras of their own. 

As to the training of personnel attached to the preventive 
institutions, it should be noted that the personnel of créches 
are trained nurses or registered children’s nurses who have 
completed a 3-year training course. 

The staff of nursery schools and leisure-time centres have 
undergone two years’ training at special training colleges. 
Some of the leisure-time leaders are qualified teachers. 


IV. Education and maintenance of children outside their homes 


As mentioned earlier, it should be noted that, under sec- 
tion 15 of the Danish Criminal Code of 1930, acts committed 
by children under the age of 15 are not punishable. Parents, 
guardians, principals of schools or educational homes, etc., 
may themselves decide the measures to be taken, or they 
may apply to the child welfare committee for a final decision. 
The committee may also take the initiative. 

As regards offences committed by young persons between 
15 and 18 years of age, the public prosecutor may, under 
section 30 of the Criminal Code, decide that proceedings shall 
be waived on condition that the accused person be placed 
under the care of the child and youth welfare authorities or, 
in exceptional cases, be given some other form of adequate 
care for a specified period that may continue until he reaches 
21 years of age. 

For young persons between 18 and 21 years of age, no 
general provision has been made for withdrawal of a charge ; 
however, in the case of young persons who have been placed 
in reformatories or who have been released from such institu- 
tions on parole the prosecution may, under section 150 of the 
National Assistance Act, decide that the charge can be waived. 

As mentioned in the introduction, the activities of the 
child welfare committees are not confined to the cases where 
the child or young person has committed an offence; the 
committees may offer assistance or intervene wherever re- 
quired in the interests of the child, provided the legal conditions 
for such assistance or intervention are satisfied. 
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Rules concerning the child’s removal from his natural home 
are to be found in section 130, subsections 1 and 2, and sec- 
tion 131, subsections 1 and 2, of the National Assistance Act. 


Section 130, subsection 1. This special care may only be 
provided at the request of those having the custody of the 
child or young person, or with their consent, and the parents 
are allowed at any time to take their child back home. How- 
ever, it may be agreed with the parents that they shall not 
require the child to be discharged before the expiration of a 
specified time-limit, not exceeding three months. This rule is 
applied to meet the requirements of the child where preventive 
care is not deemed sufficient. The rule is inter alia applied 
to children who, because of behaviour difficulties, or conditions 
in the home, or for reasons of health are in need of such care. 


Section 131, subsection 1. In cases where section 130 
cannot be applied and the child welfare committee finds that 
preventive care is inappropriate, the committee may decide 
on the placing of a child below the age of 18 years under this 
provision, provided that: 


a) on account of difficult character or considerable be- 
haviour difficulties, the child has not been capable of normal 
adjustment to his environment, school or community, and 
when his parents are unequal to the task of bringing him up. 

b) on account of severe defects in the family environ- 
ment, the inability of parents or other guardians to bring up 
the child, their gross negligence or unwillingness to provide 
for him, the child is found to be exposed to neglect or depriva- 
tion, ill-treatment or such treatment as is likely to seriously 
endanger his mental or physical health. 

ce) on account of physical or mental defects, the child 
is in need of special care which cannot be provided in the home 
environment, e.g. where the child is feeble-minded, blind, 
crippled or suffering from tuberculosis, and the parents or 
other guardians fail to arrange for him to be given the necessary 
special care. 


Section 131, subsection 2. Where a child is addicted to 
truancy for which the parents are to blame, the child welfare 
committee may temporarily place him outside his natural 
home for a period not exceeding six months. 

Decisions concerning the taking into care of a child by 
the child welfare authorities and removal from his home are 
made by the local child welfare committee. Appeal against 
these decisions, however, may be made to the National Board 
of Child Welfare, whose decision in turn may be brought 
before one of the higher courts, where the National Board 
concurs in the decision of the child welfare committee concern- 
ing a child’s placing outside his home. Similarly, the endorse- 
3 
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ment by the National Board of the child welfare committee’s 
refusal to the child’s return home may be brought before a 
higher court. 

The number of children who, through removal from their 
natural homés under the provisions of the National Assistance 
Act, section 130, subsection 1, and section 131, are in the care 
of the child welfare committees, has in recent years totalled : 


We 3S i ee ee 
; ~ ER se ee GS ou Se eee rn 
¥ Me eee oe hy ate oe 
‘5 Mee ge et ue eee ee 
[ AR areata ga 
7 ee ey seg a te ee ee te, 


The number of children removed from their homes has 
thus been gradually declining. 

In this connection, it may be noted that since the introduc- 
tion of a legal provision in 1954, appeals to the courts in cases 
of removal have amounted to 94. Only in a few cases have 
the decisions of the child welfare committees been revoked. 

The number of children who for maintenance reasons are 
in the care of the child welfare committee (section 130, sub- 
section 2, of the National Assistance Act) has in recent years 
totalled : 


WAU y TRS A oe 8 Oe 
is a ee Me re 
ss eee od yee BORON 7 ay a 
. Seer GA ee cette ie 
‘i Ri si Hii eal yk; ate. adel ee 
ss Pee Bao ees. 2a: Se 


Of the children who have been removed from their homes 
under section 130, subsection 1, and section 131, of the National 
Assistance Act, a substantial proportion, i.e. 50-60 per cent, 
have been placed in approved educational homes. The rest 
of the children have been placed in private foster homes, in 
apprenticeship or discharged on probation. 

Also a substantial proportion of the children who are in 
care under section 130, subsection 2, are placed in approved 
educational homes, but placing in private foster homes is 
more frequent than for those children who have been removed 
on account of misconduct, either on the part of the children 
or their parents. 

Public care normally continues until the completed 18th 
year, but may, if required, be prolonged until the 21st year. 
If the child is placed in an educational home of an institution 
for handicapped children, the parental authority is exercised 
by the principal of the home or institution, as long as the child 
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is there and is subject to its supervision. For children who 
are not so placed, the child welfare committee may authorize 
a person, an institution or an approved child welfare associa- 
tion to exercise parental authority on behalf of the com- 
mittee. 

The general rule for children under 14 years of age is place- 
ment in private foster homes. Exceptions are made in cases 
where special circumstances, such as reasons of health, are 
unfavourable to such placing, or where it is considered of 
particular importance that the children be placed in a children’s 
home, for instance, in order to keep brothers and sisters together. 
In actual fact, however, placement in private foster homes 
happens only in relatively few cases, but according to a new 
amendment of the law, the Director of Child and Youth Welfare 
Services is required to ensure that the care is carried out in 
the most appropriate way; this legislative amendment pro- 
vides for a wider application of this form of placement. 


Danish child and youth welfare includes the following 
types of institutions : 


Children under the age of 14 years 


a) Educational homes for short-term placement (reception 
homes). 


b) Educational homes for long-term placement (children’s 
homes, including infants’ homes). 


c) Educational homes for short-term placement of children 
with behaviour difficulties (reception or observation homes). 


d) Educational homes for long-term placement of children 
with behaviour problems including mentally retarded 
children (school homes and homes for backward children). 


e) Educational homes for children with behaviour problems 
that require more differentiated psycho-pedagogical treat- 
ment than may be provided by an educational home of 
the type mentioned under d)—(treatment homes). 


Young people over the age of 14 years 


a) Educational homes providing board and lodging for young 
people being trained outside the institution (apprentices’ 
homes). — 


b) Educational homes for the short-term placement of young 
persons with behaviour difficulties (reception and observa- 
tion homes). 


c) Educational homes for the long-term placement of young 
persons with behaviour difficulties including the mentally 
backward (youth homes and homes for backward juveniles). 
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The table below shows the trend within approved educa- 
tional homes over recent years : 


Number Number 
of Accom-_ of children 
institutions modation admitted 
March orerool ae 359 10,316 10,168 
” Gta. 0/55 a a me ame 348 9,928 9,784 
; CSTR EN pt ee EERE 343 9,920 9,232 
* Vamp e ys teat? 2M AA 347 9,541 8,828 
7” PP GENIN ol 0 Pe LORE AP WAY, 343 9,394 8,736 
2m Sagi 552 MeN tae ane 335 9,165 8,577 


The number of institutions, their accommodation and the 
number of children in them as at March 31, 1959 can be 
broken down as follows: 


A. Homes for children in the age-group 0 to 14-15 years. 








Number of Number 

inslilu- Accom- of children 

lions modation admitted 
Reception and observation homes 44 1,415 1,361 
Children’s homes. . . : 183 4,786 4,476 

School homes and homes for 

backward children ..... 19 706 670 
Treatment homes... .... . 6 115 113 
TRL = eee ko SEs SA eS 252 7222 6 ,620 


In addition, seven children’s homes have been established 
for feeble-minded children awaiting placement under the care 
of the mentally deficient; the homes are allowed to accom- 
modate 158 children, but the actual number in residence is 164. 


B. Institutions for young persons above the age of 14-15 years. 


Number of Number of 
inslitu- Accom- persons 
tions modation admitted 
Apprentices’ hostels and = 


tice sections, etc... . 18 530 472 
Housekeeping schools, oth. pot 6 155 129 
Reception and observation homes 24 598 579 
Youth homes and homes for 

backward juveniles. ... . 19 612 556 








BOGE fai nee A Mee estes 67 1,895 1,736 
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In addition, nine maternity homes have been established, 
to accommodate a total of 90 persons, the actual number ad- 
mitted being 57. 

Owing to the modest salaries paid, it had proved more 
and more difficult as time went by to recruit adequately qualified 
personnel for the homes, in particular for homes for children 
and young persons suffering from serious maladjustment or 
those of subnormal intelligence, and so the competent author- 
ities consented to higher salaries being paid to the heads and 
personnel of the homes as from 1 April, 1958. This increase 
in salary, which averages approximately 20 per cent, has in 
particular favoured the heads and personnel of homes for 
children and young persons with behaviour difficulties or of 
subnormal intelligence. A similar improvement in the rates of 
pay was made as from the same date for the principals and 
personnel of the preventive institutions. 

In the selection of suitable homes for children or young 
persons, the Danish child welfare authorities seek to base their 
decision on treatment considerations. Consequently, the dura- 
tion of the institutional treatment is not fixed in advance, but 
must depend on the needs of the child or young person in each 
particular case. Another consequence of this policy is that, 
in the case of difficult children and young persons, no decisive 
importance is attached to the nature of the difficulties, the chief 
interest being concentrated on the causes underlying their 
maladjustment, with a view to placing them in homes whose 
educational environment (staff, outer framework, occupational 
facilities) is likely to be favourable to their treatment. 

In the institutions for older boys—especially homes in- 
tended for long-term stays—there are workshops, i.e. for 
joinery, carpentry and auto-mechanics, where vocational 
training is given. In many of the institutions, agricultural 
training also takes place. 

The girls are trained in domestic science, laundry, needle- 
work, weaving and gardening. 

To meet the demand for leisure-time activities, the homes 
for children and young people have special rooms for hobbies, 
table-tennis, billiards and the like, and a library is at the 
pupils’ disposal. For outdoor games there is often a sports 
ground, and in some places a junk playground. Weekly 
pocket money is paid according to age. 

The pupils are all given regular medical—in most cases 
also dental—supervision. In most of the homes for education- 
ally subnormal or maladjusted children and young people, 
there is regular psychiatric inspection. 

To avoid strict educational measures—except where it is 
deemed absolutely necessary, and then always bearing the 
individuality of the child or young person in mind—the per- 
sonnel are bound to make serious efforts to.explore the back- 
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ground of cases of special behaviour difficulties. Further, the 
educational homes are expected to maintain the contact between 
the individual child or young person and his natural home, 
this being considered of great value in the child’s upbringing 
and development. 

As to the training of staff attached to educational homes, 
the principals of the larger homes are generally qualified 
teachers. The principals of the homes mentioned above under 
e) have as a rule a University training in psychology. The 
other members of the personnel normally have a one-year basic 
training, which may be followed by an advanced training of 
one year. This advanced training, however, presupposes some 
previous experience in child care work. There is also a two- 
year training for child welfare workers who have not had any 
previous practical experience. 

The permanent staff, principals and members of personnel 
at the six educational homes run by the State are public servants. 
As regards the other approved educational homes, the salaries 
of the staff are fixed with the approval of the Finance Committee 
of Parliament, in accordance with the rules applying to civil 
servants of the State. Further, a pension scheme has been 
established for these principals and members of personnel. 
Similar regulations apply to the personnel of institutions for 
preventive child welfare. 

On the basis of a review made in recent years of the existing 
homes for children and young persons, a ten-year programme 
has been drawn up for the improvement and development of 
the buildings so as to make the homes up-to-date and in line 
with the educational standards of today. The total cost in- 
volved in the implementation of this programme is estimated 
at some 70 million Danish kroner. 

As a general rule, the Child and Youth Welfare Committee 
may decide to change the placing of a child, if appropriate. 


In addition, the following rules apply : 

If the child has been boarded out before his fourteenth 
year, the child welfare committee shall, after consultation 
with the supervising guardian, see to it that at school-leaving 
age the child is placed in apprenticeship, domestic service, 
or any other appropriate manner having regard to his or her 
preference and aptitudes. 

If the child has been placed in a children’s home which is 
intended to keep the children up till the age of 14, the principal 
shall, not later than three months before the child reaches school- 
leaving age, make recommendations to the committee on the 
future placing of the child in apprenticeship, service, or other 
vocational training, and the committee shall then decide what 
kind of training should be chosen. The principal may assist the 
committee in finding a suitable occupation and may be author- 
ized by the committee to make the necessary arrangements. 
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If the child has been placed in school and juvenile homes 
(reformatories) the principal may discharge the child and 
place him in a foster home, service or apprenticeship or make 
other appropriate arrangements. The principal shall, however, 
obtain as soon as possible the consent of the committee, and, 
if the child has not completed his 14th year, or has been living 
at least two years in the home, the previous consent of the 
committee shall be obtained. This rule also applies if the 
change involves expense to the public. However, the principal 
may take the child back, or try to find some other occupation 
or place for him, if he behaves badly, or if the placement turns 
out to be inappropriate ; the child welfare committee shall be 
notified of this, cf. section 149. 

The supervision of young persons who at the age of 14 or 
later are discharged from an educational home is subject to 
special rules, which provide for the supervision to be exercised 
by the principal, if he is willing to do so, otherwise by a super- 
vising guardian appointed by the child welfare committee of 
the local area. The supervision is exercised according to rules 
similar to those for the supervision of children boarded out, 
apprenticed, working as trainees or placed in any other manner 
outside of educational homes. The supervisor shall, whether 
the supervision is exercised by the principal or by a super- 
vising guardian, submit a report on the circumstances of the 
young person twice a year to the child welfare committee, and 
it shall be ensured that this rule is enforced, and that the 
supervision is in general exercised in an effective and appro- 
priate manner. 

Finally, a child placed under section 131, subsection 1, 
of the National Assistance Act, may be discharged and return 
to his home on probation. Such discharge may be effected 
on specified conditions laid down by the child welfare committee, 
i.e. subject to the appointment of a supervising guardian, see 
above under III. The child may at any time be placed outside 
his home again, no actual decision being required. 

In addition to this supervision, a State-subsidized after- 
care service is provided on a private basis. 

The National Assistance Act stipulates that the approved 
educational homes—apart from minor, ordinary children’s 
homes (up to 20 children)—may be established only as State 
or municipal institutions, as independent institutions or by 
approved child welfare associations. Existing homes owned 
by the principal shall gradually pass over to one of these forms 
of operation. 

Accordingly, the educational homes owned by the principal 
no longer have any practical significance, and the large majority 
of homes are run as independent institutions. A number of 
important institutions, however, are run by voluntary child 
welfare associations approved by the State, 
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As regards the relations between the public authorities 
and the educational homes run by voluntary agencies, it should 
be noted that these homes, like the homes established by, say, 
local authorities, must be approved by the Ministry of Social 
Affairs on the recommendation of the Director of Child and 
Youth Welfare Services, who is empowered to grant recognition 
in certain cases, on the basis of the requisite information as 
to the management, premises and organization of the home. 
The recognition is subject to prior approval by the Ministry 
of Social Affairs of the planning of the establishment. 

A number of general rules apply to the approved educational 
homes ; they are thus required to keep accounts and arrange 
for their audit. Besides, rules have been laid down as to the 
categories of children to be received by the individual homes, 
the extent to which a record of relevant information concern- 
ing the child should be given by the principal of a children’s 
home, etc. 

The organization of the institutions will, inter alia, depend 
upon the public subsidies granted towards their running costs. 

The public subsidies to approved private educational homes 
consist in part of a grant fixed in proportion to the number 
of children received, which is paid by the local authorities, and 
in part of a State subsidy. 

The grant is supposed to be fixed at a figure which will 
cover approximately one half of the expenses of the running 
of the homes. 

The proportion of the running costs which is not covered 
by the grant or other income is in all essentials covered by 
State subsidies. 

The State reimburses in full a number of expenses which 
are likely to vary considerably, or over which the institutions 
have but little influence, such as property expenses and the 
costs of medical, dental and hospital treatment. 

Besides, in the case of specified homes, the State reimburses 
in full the remaining expenses after deduction of income on 
the basis of a budget previously approved by the Minister of 
Social Affairs, i.e. homes where, already prior to the coming 
into force of the Act, the State in practice covered the deficit, 
for instance school homes, juvenile homes, apprentices’ hostels 
and homes intended for the more permanent education of 
difficult or retarded children. Subject to the consent of the 
Ministry of Finance, other categories of homes may also be 
covered by this subsidy scheme, if special circumstances 
warrant it. 

As regards the other approved private educational homes 
(in particular reception and observation homes as well as 
ordinary children’s homes), the State covers specified percen- 
tages of the expenditure of each type of home on the basis of 
a budget for a standard institution within each group. 
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In making an account of the administration of the individual 
institutions, it is necessary to distinguish between the following 
two groups : 


1. Educational homes whose deficit is covered in full by the 
State. 

2. Educational homes in receipt of a public subsidy fixed in 
proportion to the working expenses involved. 


Ad 1. These homes are normally governed by a Super- 
visory Board consisting normally of four members, who are 
appointed by the Minister of Social Affairs. One member is 
appointed directly by the Minister of Social Affairs ; another 
(for school and juvenile homes) is appointed on the recom- 
mendation of the local child welfare committee, while in the 
case of other homes a member is appointed after consultation 
with the prefect or the child welfare committee concerned. 
The remaining two members are appointed on the recommenda- 
tion of the Director of Child and Youth Welfare Services after 
consultation with the standing Supervisory Board. 

The functions of the Supervisory Board are to cooperate 
with the principal of the home towards the achievement of the 
aims of the home and to see that it is managed in such a way 
as to fulfil its task properly. The Supervisory Board is entitled 
to enquire into all matters relating to the management of the 
home and to require any information or report from the prin- 
cipal for that purpose. Complaints concerning conditions in 
the institution shall always be brought before the Supervisory 
Board or, in the case of homes owned by an approved child 
welfare association, before the Executive Board of the associa- 
tion, which then considers the available evidence in consulta- 
tion with the Supervisory Board. This Board and the principal 
or the Executive Board of the association decide if the question 
at issue should be submitted to the Director for final decision. 

The Supervisory Board cannot without the consent of the 
Ministry of Social Affairs dispose of or mortgage the premises 
of the home or permit them to be used for any purpose other 
than as an educational home. 

The Supervisory Board nominates the principal, making 
a recommendation through the Director to the Minister of 
Social Affairs, who has the final decision. Discharge of the 
principal is likewise made by the Supervisory Board, which 
immediately submits a report to the Director on the matter. 

Ad 2. Other approved educational homes are managed 
by a committee elected according to the rules of the institution. 

The Director is notified of the election of the committee 
and given indications of the names, ages, professions and 
addresses of the persons concerned. 

No educational home is allowed to receive children in 
public care without being in possession of .public recognition 
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granted by the Minister of Social Affairs, in certain cases by 
the Director of Child and Youth Welfare Services. 

An educational home or similar institution designed to 
receive five or more children under the age of 18 years can 
be established only subject to the prior consent of the Director 
of Child and Youth Welfare. 


Evaluation 


In the course of time, various investigations have been 
undertaken with a view to evaluating the results achieved in 
the field of child welfare. Recognizing the shortcomings of 
these investigations, however, the Directorate arranged for a 
more intensive study to be made of children being discharged 
from the homes during the year | April 1950 - 31 March 1951. 
The study covered a total of some 750 children, of whom some 
450 were boys and some 300 girls, who by 1 April 1951 had 
attained the age of 14 and who had lived in a home for at least 
six months prior to discharge. 

A few groups, such as young persons who were recommitted 
to a home during the period of observation or committed to 
prison, have been eliminated from the material. 

The study covered only some of the children’s homes and 
reception homes (a representative section), while the other 
kinds of home are fully represented. 

The table on page 183 shows some of the results of the 
study. 

Apart from those of column 1, the figures are indicated as 
a percentage of the number of children of the group concerned. 
The Directorate is aware that the result relating to boys com- 
mitted to youth homes must be regarded as clearly unsatis- 
factory. At the same time it is realized that, proportionate 
to the development of preventive child care, the young people 
concerned will generally tend to be more difficult and thus 
require more specialized treatment, in particular in the form 
of help from psychologists and psychiatrists. Indeed, one of 
the questions that have been considered by the Educational 
Board, referred to above, was the organization of care for young 
persons suffering from very serious behaviour difficulties, 
including the question of the establishment of special sections 
in homes for young persons. 

The first Report of the Board, which was published recently, 
recommends a development in the methods of treatment as 
well as the establishment of a few special treatment homes for 
young men and women. Further, it is recommended that the 
existing homes for young persons be divided up into smaller 
sections, each accommodating 8 to 10 youngsters, and that 
special sections in some of the homes be established. 

The Educational Board is also considering changing the 
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rules governing the educative measures applied in the homes, 
the intention being to aim at more effective occupation both 
as regards work and leisure time, and to place more emphasis 
on mental health. The question as to the proper vocational 
training of older girls is one of particular importance, the 
previous customary training in domestic activities no longer 
being sufficient ; it will be necessary to provide opportunities 
for the girls to receive some industrial training with a view 
to their subsequent employment in industry. 

Of other problems which are being considered by the 
Educational Board, mention may be made of the develop- 
ment of the half-day nursery schools. 

In Denmark, as elsewhere, the care of children and young 
persons is in continuous development. It is affected by the 
way of living of the population, housing and employment 
conditions and the general attitude towards life, including also 
the development of the pedagogical, psychological and psy- 
chiatric sciences. In the past, the care has encountered various 
difficulties, such as insufficient funds, shortage of fully qualified 
personnel, etc., but the interest in this branch of social welfare 
has happily been constantly increasing during the last few 
decades, and it is to be hoped that the care of children and 
young persons will continue to receive the necessary support 
from the legislative power and the authorities empowered to 
make grants so as to enable the child welfare service to accom- 
plish the tasks entrusted to it, the proper solution of the various 
problems being of the first importance not only to the families 
who come into direct contact with the service, but ultimately 
to the whole Danish community. 


Some Publications on Child Welfare in Denmark 


Social Denmark. 1945. From: Social Review. 


Social patterns in the Northern countries of Europe. Denmark, 1953, 
George R. Nelson (in cooperation with representatives of the 
Northern countries and their respective Social Ministries). From: 
Freedom and Welfare. 


Nursery schools in Denmark. Pub. by the Danish National OMEP 
Committee (pamphlet). 











Child Welfare in Finland 


by Ahti Haituoto 
Executive Director, Central Union for Child Welfare, Helsinki 


Some facts about the child population 


In Finland the proportion of children in the population 
is very high in comparison with other European states. In 
1958, the total number of inhabitants was 4.4 million, of whom 
1.3 million or 30.6 % were children under 15 years of age. 
If we add the number of young people belonging to age groups 
15-24, we find that, in 1958, two miliion, or 45.6% of the inhabi- 
tants of Finland, were under 25 years old. 

According to statistics, however, the proportion of children 
shows a downward trend. In 1910, when the birth rate and 
the proportion of children reached a peak, 35.6% of the total 
number of inhabitants were under 15 years of age. 

A fact which has special bearing on child welfare is that 
the proportion of children varies greatly in different parts of 
the country. It is highest in those areas which are sparsely 
populated and where the economic development is for various 
reasons slower than in other parts. Especially in the northern 
and eastern regions, there are several rural communes where 
the proportion of children under 16 years of age in 1958 totalled 
40-45 % of the total number of inhabitants. In the central 
parts of the country the proportion of children under 16 years 
of age frequently rises to 35-39% of the total number of in- 
habitants, whereas the corresponding figures for the coastal 
regions adjoining the Gulf of Finland and the Gulf of Bothnia 
vary between 20 and 30%. 

The comparatively high birth rate and the highly developed 
health care of the children tend to “ rejuvenate ” the age struc- 
ture of the population in the far-off parts of the country. 
Another “ rejuvenating ” factor is the trend of the productive 
age groups to move to those parts of the country where there 
are more opportunities for employment and even as far as 
to the neighbouring country Sweden.? 


1 The statistical figures are based on facts gathered by the 
Statistical Yearbook of Finland 1959 and the Bureau for Social Research 
about children who receive a child allowance. 


2 According to inter-Nordic agreements, the labour market is 
free for citizens of any of the Northern countries. 
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Preventive legislation and activity for the benefit of children 
and families 


The first Welfare Act in Finland was passed in 1852 and 
some special-laws of vital importance to child welfare such as 
the Compulsory Education Act, the Act concerning children 
born out of wedlock, the Adoption Act and the Child Welfare 
Act were passed in the twenties and thirties. During the years 
preceding the Second World War, the general social legislation, 
which aimed at avoiding the need for social work, showed 
remarkable development. Especially during the war and post- 
war years, this legislation was extended to comprise many far- 
reaching laws in the domain of family and child welfare policy. 
The purpose of these laws was to improve the prevailing general 
conditions of children. 

A tradition several hundred years old and later laws 
prescribe that the local authorities are responsible for individuals 
who need social assistance. The role of governmental author- 
ities in these cases is mainly restricted tc administrative guidance 
and supervision. The general preventive programmes of child 
welfare policy are, on the contrary, usually organized on a 
nation-wide scale and financed by government subsidies, al- 
though they are mostly carried out locally by the municipal and 
communal authorities. 

In 1943 a Family Allowance Act was passed according to 
which families with at least four children under 16 years old 
(or at least two children if the bread-winner is dead or unable 
to work) receive a family allowance from government funds, 
provided their annual income does not exceed a certain maxi- 
mum. The allowance is given in the form of necessary furniture 
or articles in general use, or as money, for instance, for repair 
of the living quarters of the family, for the encouragement of 
farming or the purchase of domestic animals. The aim of the 
family allowance is to improve the basic living standards of 
the poorest families and a family allowance does not exclude 
other allowances which are meant to level family expenses. 
In 1957, a total of 91,485 families with altogether 433,974 
children received family allowances. The total amount of the 
family allowances was 601.7 million finmarks (about 8.2 million 
Sw.Fr.). 

According to the Child Allowance Act of 1948, mothers 
or guardians, regardless of the economic standards of the 
family, receive quarterly a sum that, since 1951, amounts to 
14,400 finmarks yearly (197 Sw.Fr.). 

In 1957, the number of children who received child allow- 
ances was 1,400,330 and the allowances reached a total of 
20,226.9 million finmarks (277 million Sw.Fr.). 

According to the Maternity Allowance Act of 1949, all 
expectant mothers, regardless of their economic situation, 
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receive an allowance, either in money or in the form of clothes 
and nursing equipment for the baby, provided that before the 
end of the fourth month of pregnancy they have consulted a 
private practitioner or undergone a medical examination at the 
local maternity centre. The maternity allowance amounts at 
present to 4,500 finmarks (62 Sw.Fr.) per confinement. This 
system of assistance is important mainly because it provides 
opportunities of making an early diagnosis of diseases in the 
mothers that could have a menacing influence on the health 
of the child. 

Under the system of loans adopted in 1945 lo increase 
housing and living accommodation, families who live in cities 
or centres of population can obtain government loans for the 
construction of a house of their own or for the purchase of a 
flat in apartment houses. The interest to be paid is 1-3 % 
and the loans must be repaid within 27 years. People living 
in rural areas receive similar loans for the purchase of land and 
dwellings. During the last 13 years loans totalling about 
146 milliard finmarks (about 2 milliard Sw.Fr.) have been 
granted. 

The purpose of the law providing loans for the selling up 
of homes which was passed in 1944 is to help young married 
couples to purchase those items that are indispensable for 
their new homes. These loans are interest-free and must be 
repaid within five years unless there are children. The birth 
of the first child extends the mortgage for a year, and for the 
birth of more children the family is credited with a sum corre- 
sponding to the number of children. At the end of 1957, 
71,863 loans had been granted, totalling about 1.5 milliard 
finmarks (21 million Sw. Fr.). 

According to a law concerning grants for vocational training, 
which came into force in 1945, interest-free loans or grants 
are made to impecunious young people both for vocational 
training and academic studies. During the years 1945-1957, 
loans and grants totalling 2.1 milliard *finmarks (28.8 million 
Sw.Fr.) were paid out. 

Among the general family and child welfare provisions 
should also be mentioned direct taxation relief for families with 
children. 

In addition to the above mentioned systems of direct 
or indirect support of all children or a remarkably large 
proportion of them, there are several special Acts passed 
in the forties and fifties which, in case of need, provide 
special social help for certain groups of children like the 
handicapped, war orphans, families of conscripts and families 
where the mother, because of acute illness or some similar 
reason, is unable to take care of her children and do domestic 
work. 
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Health Care of Children 


The general improvement of living standards, far-reaching 
social reforms, and, above all, the development of the health 
care of children and the rapid development of medicine in recent 
years, have brought about a very remarkable decrease in the 
proportional death rate of children. 

During the first decade of the twentieth century, 123.8 
children pro 1,000 live-born died during their first year. Later 
on, in spite of two world wars, the improvement of health 
conditions was so rapid that in 1958 the corresponding death 
rate of infants was 24.5. 

After the Second World War, the death rate among children 
aged 1-14 has also shown a considerable decrease. As the 
reduction of the death rate among children of this age-group 
also is due to more efficient health measures and care of the 
sick, child mortality caused by accidents has become an in- 
creasingly serious problem. In 1958, 35% of all deaths among 
1-14 year-olds were casualties. 

Like most of the other public health and welfare pro- 
grammes which have subsequently been confirmed by law, 
malernily care and the health care of children were established 
already before the First World War, thanks to the initiative 
of certain voluntary child welfare organizations. As recently 
as 1944, these forms of activity were, through legislation, 
turned over to the government and municipal authorities. 

In 1957, there were 3,085 maternity centres in the country, 
covering 93.1% of all expectant mothers. The number of 
child health centres in 1957 was 3,897 and 84.7% of all children 
born alive that year were entered on their files. 

As there are at present 2,100 beds in maternity hospitals 
and hospitals for confinement cases and as the work of maternity 
centres and midwives is most efficient in the sparsely populated 
parts of the country, where the distances to the hospitals are 
the longest, it has been possible, during the last years, for all 
mothers to get expert care during their confinements.? Apart 
from the fact that the considerable reduction in the death 
rate among infants is largely due to the development of maternity 
centres, these also contribute to a high degree to the drop in 
the number of maternal deaths to about 1.1-1.2 per 1,000 
confinements. 

In addition to the laws concerning child health centres, 
public health nurses and midwives, the health care of primary 
school children through school doctors and school nurses is ruled 
by legislation. There is an Act providing for primary school 
doctors, an Act providing for dental care for primary school 
children (the full result of which will only become evident in 
1967) and an Act in force under which school meals in primary 


3 In 1958, 82,541 children were born in Finland. 
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schools have been compulsory since 1942. In this connection, 
the Homemaker Act of 1951 should also be mentioned. Accord- 
ing to this law, trained homemakers take charge when the 
mother of a family, because of confinement, illness or for some 
other reason, cannot look after her home. At the end of 
1957, there were 1,016 homemakers on the permanent staffs 
of municipalities and rural communes. 

Health boards are locally in charge of public health. Their 
staffs consist of a municipal doctor, in addition to the public 
health nurse and the midwife. The doctors are in the lead in 
local health care. At the end of 1957, there was a total of 2,605 
doctors or one per 1,700 inhabitants. At the same time, there 
were 2,114 public health nurses, 7,648 nurses and 1,664 mid- 
wives. 


Child Welfare 


The Child Welfare Act of 1936 lays down exactly the 
conditions under which child welfare authorities are entitled 
and obliged to take steps in those particular cases where society 
must intervene in the lives of children (0-15) and young people 
(16-18 years of age). 

The country is divided administratively into 550 communes 
including cities, market towns and rural communes. Accord- 
ing to the law, local child welfare work, including preventive 
measures as well as the entire local social work, is a duty of 
the communal authorities. Local social work, however, is 
carried on under “ the guidance and supervision of the } Ministry 
of Social Affairs”. The Ministry employs special inspectors 
for the inspection of child welfare work and there i is, in addition 
to these, a district inspector for social welfare in each adminis- 
trative district, of which there are eleven. 

During several hundreds of years of common historical 
development in Sweden-Finland 4, a system took shape which 
still in our time deeply influences the definition and the carry- 
ing out of communal administrative measures. The communes 
are administratively very independent. The Child Welfare Act, 
for instance, can be applied categorically only if it is quite 
evident that social help is needed by a child because the parents 
are dead, because the child himself is physically or mentally 
ill, because the parents are unable to bring him up, because 
they are ill, or because the child is guilty of some offence against 
public law. In practice it may happen that especially in small 
rural communes, where there are not always trained social 
workers but the work is carried out by laymen, the vague 
stipulations of the Child Welfare Act are completely neglected. 
In more densely populated areas, especially in cities, the pre- 


55 ‘Until the year 1809, Finland was a — of the Kingdom of 
Sweden. 
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ventive measures laid down by the law have, on the contrary, 
often been developed into extensive fields of activity which 
support the family upbringing of the children. Examples of 
this are the child guidance clinics, the kindergartens, the day 
homes, the summer recreation camps, the playgrounds, the 
free-time activities for children and young people, the support 
and the utilization of similar activities of local voluntary 
organizations. 

‘The competent and executive child welfare body in each 
commune is the welfare board (or a section) which is elected 
pro rata of the locally represented political parties. It is 
required by law that experts on health care and education 
should be represented on the boards and that some of the 
members must be women. 

In communes with more than 4,000 inhabitants there must 
be a salaried welfare director or secretary, whose work is mostly 
administrative. Field work is, as said before, especially in the 
rural communes, to a great extent in the hands of laymen. 

The child welfare work of the communal authorities can 
be divided into the following principal groups: 1) the care of 
destitute children, maladjusted children or children in trouble, 
including their placement ; 2) the supervision of children born 
out of wedlock ; 3) the supervision of foster children in private 
homes; and 4) the protection of children against unsuitable 
work. 

In 1957, communal authorities handled 3,174 cases of 
destitute children and 2,619 cases of maladjusted children—or 
a total of 5,793 cases in which society intervened radically in 
the lives of the children. The majority of these cases, or 64% 
of the total number, were brought up in cities, although only 
30% of the population live in the cities. 

In 3,225 of the above mentioned 5,793 cases in 1957, the 
children were taken into care by the communal authorities to 
be brought up outside their own homes. In the rest of the 
cases (2,586) either the parents or the children received a 
warning and were required to keep the peace or improve their 
behaviour, or the children were placed under supervision and 
special guidance, although they remained at home. 

In 1957, a total of 15,659 children or 0.36% of the entire 
population were in the care of the child welfare authorities. 
Of these children, 7,809 were boarded out as foster children in 
private homes and 7,850 in different kinds of child welfare 
institutions. The prevailing tendency has been to place 
children who are taken into care in institutions first, until it 
has been possible to provide a good, more permanent foster 
home. In practice, this has led to the result that only children 
in need of the special care given in residential schools and 
institutions for mentally deficient children, or children who are 
in some other way exceptional to an extent that makes it 
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impossible to place them in private homes, are placed in institu- 
tions. In cities, the children who have to be placed have 
changed year by year, so that it has become more and more 
difficult to place them in private homes. This situation, 
apparently brought about by the fact that the preventive 
measures aimed at supporting families are already so efficient 
that the reasons for taking children into care have become 
very serious, demands a great deal of children’s homes nowa- 
days. [tis also probable that, taking the present development 
of welfare into account, the problems of children are given 
more attention than before. Another likely reason is the 
present development of society, which is becoming more and 
more complicated and places a stress on the mental resistance 
of the children, especially in densely populated areas. 

In 1957, there were 115 communal children’s homes and 
79 homes owned by child welfare organizations, or a total of 
194 with altogether 4,937 beds, with an average of 22 children 
to every home. Because of the sparse population and the 
decentralized administration, the children’s homes have always 
been fairly small. 

Twenty-three child guidance clinics in different parts of 
the country advise the communal authorities regarding the 
placing of children. So far, there is a total of only 115 places 
for psychotherapy and in eight different institutions. 

In addition to ordinary children’s homes, there are numerous 
institutions for children and young people in need of special 
care. These institutions, which are maintained by the State, 
the communes or private organizations, belong to the follow- 
ing categories : residential schools (18), institutions for mentally 
deficient children (23), institutions for cerebral palsied children 
(3), clinical classes for children with reading and writing dif- 
ficulties (13), clinics (4) and clinical classes (17) for children 
with speech defects, examination and nursing homes for children 
suffering from fits (5), examination and nursing homes, schools 
and vocational schools for children with hearing defects (21), 
examination and nursing homes, schools and vocational schools 
for blind and partially sighted children (15) and several nursing 
and tuition institutes for children with motor handicaps. 

It has already been mentioned that, according to legislation, 
the communal child welfare authorities have the duty of super- 
vising and taking care of children born out of wedlock. There 
should be in each commune a specially appointed inspector for 
these children, who acts as their guardian, looks after their 
rights and interests, supervises their care and education and 
helps their mothers by advice and practical measures. In 
1957, there were, in the files of the inspectors, a total of 
38,163 children under 16 years of age born out of wedlock. 
The figure corresponds to 0.9% of the total population. 

The supervision of foster children, who: have been placed 
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by private people in private homes, aims at securing that 
these children also, who grow up outside their own homes, 
are in each case well provided for as regards their care and 
education. _ 

In addition to the authorities in charge of child welfare 
proper, there are in 400 communes youth boards for the pro- 
motion and support of voluntary youth work. Several of these 
boards have at their disposal trained youth workers. 

Although many of the activities started and developed by 
voluntary organizations, especially during the last twenty 
years, have become the legal duties of the State or the communes, 
the role of voluntary organizations in the fields of theoretical 
and practical work has remained very important.5 The volunt- 
ary organizations maintain institutions and, in addition, train 
nurses and homemakers, place foster and adoptive children, 
carry on swimming tuition (the many lakes are a cause of the 
frequency of drowning among fatal accidents to children), 
provide for the care of premature babies, the mental hygiene 
of children and young people, the care of mentally deficient 
children, organize summer recreation and care for many special 
groups of children like those with cerebral palsy and with 
hearing difficulties. One organization founded for the care of 
war orphans recently finished its activity. During the years 
it existed, 1940-1959, the organization forwarded 2.2 milliard 
finmarks (about 30 million Sw.Fr.) as allowances to war orphans. 


Some needs and problems 


A general survey of the conditions of the child welfare 
work of the communes reveals that their financial possibilities 
vary very much in different parts of the country. Although 
child welfare legislation has a nation-wide bearing, the com- 
munes, for the main part, are responsible for local child welfare 
which is carried on within the framework of independent 
administration, and the budget provided from taxes paid by 
the local inhabitants. The consequence of this is that the poor 
communes, the very ones with many children and few productive 
adults and where the average tax-paying capacity is low, find 
themselves in a very difficult and, from the national point of 
view, very unjust situation. The efficiency of communal child 
welfare work is at its lowest in the poorest parts of the country 
where there are proportionally most children. 

It must be admitted that many of the above mentioned 
systems for the levelling of family expenses help to abolish 
the disproportion between the different parts of the country 


5 The Finnish Central Union for Child Welfare.has 135 member 
organizations, 95 of which are private organizations, and 22 have 
regional or local branches in the different parts of the country. 
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in favour of the districts with numerous children, but it must 
be stressed that these systems do not render superfluous child 
welfare as prescribed by several special laws. 

Another factor that hampers child welfare and prevents it 
from developing evenly in all communes is the lack of trained 
field workers. This concerns, above all, the 200 communes 
with less than 4,000 inhabitants where not even the adminis- 
trative work is in the hands of trained social workers. It 
results partly from the varying financial possibilities of the 
communes that in the rural communes welfare work is not 
acknowledged as a profession demanding vocational training 
but that the traditional system with laymen carrying out 
welfare work is still much favoured today. 

A burning question in the field of child welfare in Finland 
is the extension of child psychiatry. It has been estimated 
that there is a need for 20 new child guidance clinics in addition 
to the 23 already existing, as well as a big enough research 
institute and hospital for child psychiatry where it would be 
possible to provide for the training of child psychiatrists on a 
larger scale. The institutions for maladjusted children and 
young people, where the old pedagogical attitude still prevails, 
especially need new and more modern psychological and 
psychiatric methods. 

The care of mentally deficient children presents one of 
the most crying needs in the field of social welfare. There 
are now about 2,000 beds available in the various institutions, 
but these cover the needs of only one fourth of the cases urgently 
needing institutional care. Since the war, many suggestions 
and plans have been made, but none of them have so far yielded 
any result. 

During recent years, the education and vocational training 
of children and young people have been brought to the fore. 
The reason is that the large age groups born between 1945- 
1949 have caused pressure in both primary and secondary 
schools. The need for vocational schools, which was badly 
felt before the war, has now become very serious. So far the 
primary schools have, thanks to speedy enlargements and school 
hours in shifts, managed to provide the compulsory education 
prescribed by law. The secondary schools, on the contrary, 
have, during recent years, only been able to admit 50% of the 
pupils having passed the entrance examination. 

In 1958/59, there were 519 secondary vocational schools 
with a total of 48,797 pupils. At the beginning of 1959, 
legislation was passed according to which a vocational school 
must be established before 1962 in all areas with more than 
20,000 inhabitants. 

During the war and immediate post-war years, up to 1949, 
there was a considerable increase in delinquency among children 
and young people aged from 15 to 20 years. Between 1949 
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and 1952, there was a marked decrease, and for the period 1953 
to 1955, the number of delinquents in this age group remained 
more or less constant, with about 1,570 cases a year. From 
1956, however, there has been a marked increase again and 
in 1957, the number of cases had risen to 2,255. 

The statistics also show that over an eight-year period 
(1950-1957) the number of young delinquents from 15 to 17 years 
of age increased from 585 cases in 1950 to 1,308 cases in 1957. 
During the same period, the number of delinquents from 18 
to 20 years of age decreased from 1,071 cases in 1950 to 947 cases 
in 1957. 

These figures show that crimes nowadays are more common 
among the younger age groups of young people. It is believed 
that one possible reason for this trend is the fact that during 
recent years there have been insufficient opportunities for the 
younger age groups to find suitable employment or to undergo 
vocational training. 


Some Publications about Child Welfare 
in Finland 


Care and education of the exceptional children in Finland. Helsinki, 
Central Union for Child Welfare, 1956; 39 pp. (Pub. No. 23). 


Social patterns in the Northern countries of Europe. Denmark, Ministry 
of Social Affairs, 1953. From: Freedom and Welfare. 


Health service for children in Finland. Helsinki, Central Union for 
Child Welfare, 1957; 39 pp. (Pub. No. 26). 


Juvenile law in Finland. By Aune MAKINEN-OLLINEN. Helsinki, 
1953. From: Nuoriso-oikeus (pp. 281-292). 


Social facts about children in Finland. Helsinki, Central Union for 
Child Welfare, 1957; 32 pp. (Pub. No. 28). 


Social legislation and work in Finland. George R. NELson, ed., assisted 
by Aune MAKINEN-OLLINEN and others. Helsinki, Ministry of 
Social Affairs, 1953; 189 pp. 








Forthcoming Congresses 


International Conference on the Family, New York City, 23rd to 
27th August, 1960. Theme : Personal maturity and family 
security. Programme and information from the Secre- 
tariat, International Union of Family Organizations, 
28, Place Saint-Georges, Paris 9. 


International Seminar on Special Education, New York, 25th 
to 27th August, 1960. Organized by the International 
Society for the Welfare of Cripples. Theme: Improving 
educational opportunities for handicapped children around 
the world. For further information, write to: Dr. Leon 
Charney, c/o National Association for Retarded Children, 
386 Park Avenue South, New York 22, N.Y. 


Eighth World Congress of the International Society for the Welfare 
of Cripples, New York, 28th August to 2nd September, 
1960. Theme: Rehabilitation and World Peace. Helping 
disabled people—basis for international cooperation. 
Information and registration form from: The Eighth 
World Congress Office, 2023 West Ogden Avenue, Chicago 
12, Illinois. 


Fourth International Criminological Congress, The Hague, 5th 
to 12th September, 1960. Theme: The psycho-patho- 
logical aspects of criminal behaviour. Programme and 
registration form from: Congress Secretariat, 14 Burge- 
meester de Monchyplein, The Hague (Holland). 


Twenty-first Congress of the International A bolitionist Federation, 
Cambridge (U.K.), 27th to 30th September, 1960. Theme: 
Prostitution—certain present-day problems. Programme 
and information from the I.A.F. Secretariat, 1, rue de 
Varembé, Geneva (Switzerland). 


Tenth International Conference of Social Work, Rome, 8th to 
14th January, 1961. Theme: Social work in a changing 
world—its functions and responsibilities. Programme from 
the Secretariat, 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, N.Y.., 
or from Regional Offices of the I.C.S.W.: Europe and 
Middle East: Mme G. d’Autheville, 5, rue Las-Cases, 
Paris 7¢. South East Asia: Mr. N. B. Cama, 16 Govern- 
ment Hutments, 6/A Cooperage, Bombay 1 (India). 








Book Reviews 


CHILD HEALTH AND NUTRITION 


Doctors to the World. By Murray Morcan. New York, The Viking 
Press, 1959. 271 pp. $5.00. 


Those who are sometimes pessimistic about the efficacy of inter- 
national action should read this vivid account of some of the work 
achieved throughout the world thanks to the World Health Organiza- 
tion. It is the story of some of those who are endeavouring to find 
out the causes of diseases about which little is known as yet, to prevent 
epidemics from spreading, to cure and stamp out other diseases that 
have been keeping millions of men, women and children in misery 
for centuries. And the results of their efforts are sometimes spectacular, 
often encouraging, and, to them, sometimes disappointing. 

Do not imagine that these devoted doctors, scientists, nurses and 
assistants are working under ideal conditions with first-class laboratory 
equipment to do their research and every possible facility—they often 
have to labour in the most difficult circumstances, in the jungle, in 
mountains, far into the bush, several days’ journey by jeep, boat, on 
horseback, on foot. But, quite apart from material conditions, there 
are the century-old traditions, customs and superstitions which must 
be recognized, utilized or overcome before the people suffering from 
or prone to these dire diseases will accept help and treatment. Very 
often, it is through helping their children that the real contact can be 
made. 

To write this account, the author travelled 28,000 miles in Central 
and South America and Africa. He saw the efforts being made to 
eliminate malaria and yellow fever, kwashiorkor, bilharziasis and rabies, 
to cure and prevent yaws, leprosy and sleeping sickness, and to improve 
health by ameliorating food production, feeding habits and sanitation, 
and by establishing maternal and child health services. But the 
story he tells, we must not forget, is only a part of the “ great inter- 
national endeavour ”-—the programme which the World Health Orga- 
nization has developed in its first ten years of life. 


Joint FAO/WHO Expert Committee on Nutrition. Fifth Report. Rome, 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 1958. 
55 pp. (World Health Organization: Technical Report Series, 
No. 149). 


Report of the FAO/UNICEF Regional School Feeding Seminar for Asia 
and the Far East. Tokyo, Japan, 10-19 November 1958. Rome, 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 1959. 
52 pp. (FAO Nutrition Meetings Reports Series, No. 22). 

Both these publications are of significance in international child 
health and welfare. From different points of view, they show that, 
despite the considerable amount of work that has been done by the 
U.N. Specialized Agencies and others over the past ten years, the 
tasks lying ahead are immense, in the effort to improve the level of 
nutrition of the two-thirds of the world’s children who still die of hunger 
or suffer from the most serious malnutrition. 

The report of the Joint rAo/wHo Expert Committee deals with 
many basic questions: requirements for proteins and for calories; 
food technology and food additives; supplementary feeding; the 
various diseases caused by malnutrition or defective diet ; criteria for 
assessing the state of nutrition and food consumption of population 
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groups; education and training in nutrition and organization and 
evaluation of nutrition programmes. 

The report on the Seminar on School Feeding tackles the problems 
involved in deciding what foods should be provided to school children, 
how programmes should be planned and implemented, taking into 
account regional, national and local resources in food and in personnel ; 
and the local feeding habits and customs. It contains much valuable 
practical information and specific recommendations to countries and 
to the interested Specialized Agencies. The value of school gardening 
programmes is stressed and the report urges the establishment of many 
more pilot projects in community food production, e.g. in the develop- 
ment of multi-purpose foods, fish flour, yeast preparations, soybean 
milk, ete. 

Both reports express concern about the serious situation of the pre- 
school child—who suffers in so many developing countries from protein 
malnutrition. The World Health Organization has already taken steps 
to combat this, especially by placing more emphasis on nutrition work 
through maternal and child health centres and in training of personnel. 


HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


Theorie und Praxis eines ganzheitlichen Sprachunterrichtes fiir das 
gehérgeschadigte Kind. By Erwin Kern. Freiburg, Herder, 
1958. 266 pp. 

The author, headmaster of the State School for the Deaf in Heidel- 
berg, presents in the first part of his book the phenomenological theory 
of speech as foundation for the second part, in which he discusses and 
illustrates in great detail modern methods of teaching the deaf and 
dumb. Teachers of children thus handicapped will read this book 
with interest and profit. They will also appreciate the extensive 
bibliography which covers the philosophical, psychological and pedago- 
gical literature related to this topic. 

L. K.-F. 


I had a little nut tree. By Louis Barryre. London, Secker and War- 
burg, 1959. 261 pp. 18s. Od. 


In reading this account of the author’s childhood—he is a spastic— 
one cannot help recalling another book of the same type by Vera 
Dean “ Three Steps Forward” (1957), although the handicap mani- 
fested itself in different ways. In both books, one is moved by the 
courage, will-power and humour of the individuals concerned. But 
this more recent account describes an earlier epoch and leaves the 
impression that the surmounting of the handicap is much more due 
to the spirit and initiative of the author himself, rather than the result 
of the treatment he received outside his family. The difference in 
knowledge of the handicap and in approach between the 1930’s and 
the 1950’s is striking. 


The Everlasting Childhood : the predicament of the backward boy. 
By R.P. MeNpay and John WILEs. London, Victor Gollancz Ltd., 
1959, 239 pp. 16s. Od. 


The first half of this book describes many individual cases, not only 
of backward, but also of deprived boys, and some institutions, special 
schools and approved schools attempting to care for and educate them. 
It is written in a lively and aggressive way (in the liveliness, one finds 
echoes of John Wiles’ other books, especially “Leap to Life ”)—and 
is very negative. But it is a sobering thought that in Britain, approx- 
imately 26,000 school-leavers each year are illiterate or semi-literate ; 
add to this figure those who “ may be partially literate, but are generally 
backward, mentally retarded, emotionally unstable or just late deve- 
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lopers”. The total of all these is estimated at something like 65,000 
a year now, increasing to about 80,000 in 1962—no small problem. 

The second part deals with the history of work done by Turners 
Court, a voluntary establishment taking 170 boys of this group, aged 
from 15-18 years. And the authors finish with a list of recommenda- 
tions for the future, ranging over changes in government policy regard- 
ing the “educationally sub-normal”, their education and _ training, 
the training of teachers, the raising of the age of criminal responsibility 
to 13, fundamental changes in the juvenile court and approved school 
system—and the cooperation of industry in the employment of the dull 
and ‘backward boys. 

Some readers may find this a stimulating book—others an irritat- 
ing one! There is too much of a tendency to be over-sentimental, 
and some of the arguments are inconsistent. If you are seeking an 
objective picture of the situation, you will not find it here; but you 
will finish up by feeling the urgent need for better educational provi- 
sions, leisure-time activities and preventive family casework services, 
with at the same time, a larger number of good specialized residential 
schools and training centres to help the nucleus of really difficult boys 
in this large group—and what about the girls ? 


MALADJUSTED CHILDREN 


They steal for love. By Anthony WerAverR. London, Max Parrish, 

1959. 132 pp. 12s. 6d. 

The sub-title of this book is “An experiment in education and 
psychiatry with children and parents”. It is an account of the author’s 
experience over four years as the head of a residential treatment centre 
for emotionally disturbed pre-delinquent children of school age, 
illustrated with seventeen case histories. The children’s ages on admis- 
sion ranged from six to twelve, boys and girls; within the total group 
of approximately twenty, there were three groups, each in the care of 
a housemother or housefather. Mr. Weaver gives a concise account 
of methods used, of staff roles and attitudes, of some steps taken to 
ensure the mental health of the personnel. 

The children passing through the centre were followed up over 
a period of four years, and their delinquent and emotional condition 
was assessed at four points in time, from the date of their admission. 
The results of this showed a general trend of improvement in 70 per 
cent of the children. 

Those working with pre-delinquent and delinquent children, 
especially in a residential setting, will find it worthwhile to read this 
little book and compare it with their own experience. 





CHILDREN DEPRIVED OF A NORMAL HOME LIFE 


Children in Care. By Jean S. Hreywoop. London, Routledge & 

Kegan Paul, 1959. 229 pp. 25s. Od. 

This book will be of value to all those seeking information about 
the development of the services for the deprived child in England 
and the different community attitudes influencing the type of care 
given to the child. The pattern is familiar : the development of industry, 
acute social problems, philanthropic efforts, the poor law, the “ growth 
of State obligation towards the child” and then, “ the emancipation 
of the child”. It shows the comparatively recent changes to the 
concepts underlying present legislation, and the complicated web of 
health and social services which has been spun since the Second World 
War, strengthening the individual and the family—and its effects on 
the care of the deprived child. 

The discussion of the developments and changes in methods of 
care is interesting; the rapid reduction of the number of large old- 
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fashioned residential nurseries ; the slow provision of reception centres ; 
the movement towards the small family group home; the steady rise 
in the percentage of children in the care of local authorities boarded- 
out in foster families, from 35% in late 1949 to 45% in early 1958. 

It would have been well worthwhile for the author to have dealt 
more at length with the growth of the preventive aspects of the service 
and to have given some illustrations and examples to show how this 
is developing. This would have increased the value of the book for 
readers from other countries—but they must draw their own lessons 
from this well-documented and readable account. Child care in England 
has nevertheless come a long way since the Foundling Hospital opened 
its doors on 25th March, 1741, and, as the first Minutes recount 
“...many of them (the children admitted) appeared as of Stupifyed 
with some Opiate, and some of them almost Starved. One as in the 
Agonies of Death thro’ want of Food, too weak to Suck, or to receive 
Nourishment and notwithstanding the greatest care appeared as 
Gyn. 


ADOPTION 


Adoption. By Margaret Kornitzer. London, Putnam & Co. Ltd., 

1959... 176.\pp. 10s. 6d. 

Written primarily for intending adopters in Britain, this book 
gives clear and simple indications of the present legal requirements 
concerning adoption there and of the general problems involved. 

For readers from other countries, it is useful as a reference book, 
and interesting because it reflects current thinking in Britain among 
experienced social workers, not only about adoption, but also about 
child care in general, especially of the child deprived of a normal 
home life. This does not mean that all British social workers would 
agree with all the author’s opinions, but that the very questions she raises 
for consideration by those contemplating adoption show a certain 
attitude of mind and approach to such problems. 


INSTITUTIONAL CARE 


The Professional Houseparent. By Eva BurRMEISTER. New York, 

Columbia University Press, 1960. 244 pp. 

This is an excellent manual for houseparents, giving insight into 
various aspects of life in children’s homes and institutions, such as 
living in a group; mealtimes and snacks; routines such as sleep, bath, 
clothes, work; the importance of play and play equipment; the role 
of pets ; more basic questions as discipline, sex attitudes and education, 
religion, Christmas, and how to detect in children the symptoms of 
emotional upset. This is a book you will read with pleasure, because 
the author does not talk out of the blue air, but she has had a good 
professional training and, what is perhaps more valuable, an enormous 
amount of experience in the field. This book contains first-class 
material for in-service training. One reservation should perhaps be 
made: there are some things which are typical only of the United 
States; most, however, are useful for other countries too. 


ADOLESCENCE 


The Shook-up Generation. By WHarrison E. Sa.ispury. London, 

Michael Joseph, 1959. 212 pp. 

Teddy boys and Teddy girls, or whatever other name they may 
be known by in the different countries, are a subject everywhere for the 
sensational press. Nevertheless, they are a social phenomenon too, 
and Salisbury has done a very good job in analyzing what he calls the 
“shook-up generation”. Everyone who is interested in this subject 
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should read his book. Not all that this journalist tells us is new, 
but he sheds light on several aspects of the problem which teach us, 
for example, that one of the sources of trouble is that youngsters have 
to sit around in school even if they cannot reach the level, are bored 
stiff and find, on the other hand, a kind of self-respect and dignity 
in asocial activities. He clearly exposes how and why certain resi- 
dential quarters deteriorate, and also the mistakes made by social 
workers and the Church. Read his book for yourself—you will not be 
disappointed. 


EDUCATION 


Discovering Music with young Children. By E. BariLtey. London, 
Methuen and Co. Ltd., 1958. 119 pp., ill. 15s. Od. 


This is an attractive little book, of interest and practical value 
to all those dealing with young children, especially in groups such 
as nursery schools. The author tells, in a fresh, charming way, of 
her experience with the under sevens, their development and their 
joy in music—and their creativeness. It will be of help to those teachers 
who seek better ways of responding to the children they serve. There 
is a useful appendix of music for use in nursery and infants’ schools. 


Eine Chance fir den Nachwuchs. Begabtenférderung und Ausbild- 
ungsbeihilfen. By R. LArERumM. Munich, Juventa-Verlag, 1957. 
224 pp. (Arbeitsgemeinschaft fir Jugendpflege und Jugend- 
fiirsorge, 2.) 

To select and aid the gifted child or young person successfully 
so that he or she may receive the most suitable education and training 
is of the utmost importance both for the individual and the society 
to which he belongs. In the final part of his book Mr. Laerum raises 
and answers such questions as: “ what is the essence of being gifted ? ” 
avoiding the mistake which is still frequently made of using the 
criteria of the child’s academic interests and achievements as the only 
relevant yardstick. The problems of how and when to decide about 
the type and degree of the child’s gifts are also thoroughly examined. 
This general discussion is followed by a detailed and critical survey 
of the facilities, grants-in-aid, scholarships, etc.—from public and 
private sources—which are at present available for the advancement 
of gifted young people in Germany. 

L. K.-F. 


Sexualpadagogik in der Berufschule. Fin Beitrag zur geschlechtlichen 
Erziehung der méannlichen werktatigen Grossstadtjugend. By 
B. BussMANN. Munich, Juventa-Verlag, 1958. 84 pp. (Arbeits- 
gemeinschaft fir Jugendpflege und Jugendfirsorge, 4.) 


The subtitle is misleading : it promises a contribution to the subject 
of the sexual education of young people of the working class, but, 
strangely enough, the author identifies “young people ” with young 
male workers. He examines the differences in. the emotional and 
intellectual development of young workers and students and gives 
advice as to how the young worker should be enlightened and educated 
in matters of sex at technical college. 

L. K.-F. 
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